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half had done a thousand > ears earlier. As the successor of
Constantine the Great (even though his empire had then
shrunk to little more than its capital city), he was theoietically
the greatest of all earthly sovereigns. And though by the
time that this picture was painted his empire had for sixteen
years ceased to exist, Gozzoli nevertheless puts him in as
the second king for the same reason as before, namely, be-
cause he wishes to point to the Council of 1439, to Florence
having been the city to which it was transferred, and to the
part which the Medici had had in that transfer, and in giving
its members such royal hospitality there.

For the third king Gozzoli takes the young heir of the
family, Lorenzo de' Medici.*1 By putting him in as one of
the three kings Gozzoli makes the Medici not merely at-
tendants upon the wise men, but "wise men'1 themselves,
and by the exalted company in which he is placed contrives
a powerful compliment to the family.

Behind the three kings comes their retinue; and here we
find the Medici leading a gathering of all the most learned
men of the time. In the front line we have the two bi others,
Cosimo Pater Patriae (in an embroidered coat, and on his
charger's trappings the Medici arms, with seven balls, and
his own private crest of the three peacock's feathers), and on
his right his brother Lorenzo (typically mounted on a quiet
and humble mule); in the left corner Piero il Gottoso (as
usual with bare head6); and next to him (on the white
horse) the young fifteen-year-old Giuliano (preceded by a
negro with a bow, in allusion to Giuliano7s love of sport).
Giuliano's horse (alone) has a jewel on the frontlet of its
bridle. In each case Gozzoli, ignoring likenesses, has devoted
much care to the dress and general appearance. And then
behind these members of three generations of the Medici
family comes a long procession of scholars and literati, ex-
tending far into the distance, and including both those Floren-
tines whom the Medici had taught to care for and seek after
learning7 (such as Marsilio Ficino, the brothers Pulci, and